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Following is the text of an address delivered by 
William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration, before employees of State, AID, 
USIA and A CD A in the west auditorium on January 14: 

In the decades remaining in this century relations 
among nations will offer greater opportunity and greater 
peril to the occupants of this earth than ever before. 

What this means to those in our profession is awe- 
some indeed. Never has so much depended on our 
capacity for leadership and on our professional strengths. 
And because the world has become so extraordinarily 
complex, dynamic, and dangerous, never before has 
our rple been so difficult. 

I want to talk with you today about a “Program for 
the Seventies” designed to help prepare the Foreign 
Service and the Department of State to meet the chal- 
lenge of these decades, and to fulfill our responsibilities 
to the President, the Congress and the American people. 

This is an effort to which Secretary Rogers and 
Under Secretary Richardson attach great importance. 
They have, asked me to stress today that what we 
accomplish in this regard will be of far more lasting 
significance than the handling of a great many of the 
more transitory matters which you and they must nec- 
essarily deal with on a daily basis. 

They know, as you know, that there are those out- 
side the Department and the Foreign Service who, also 
mindful of the-challenges -ahead, are anxious to impose 
reforms and “modernization” upon us. But the Secre- 
tary and Under Secretary believe, as I am sure you do, 
that such efforts will be neither as informed nor effec- 
tive as those we initiate ourselves. 

Some outsiders say that we cannot do the job from 
within. Implicit in my remarks today 'is the conviction 
that this is wrong. 

II 


We start with a number of assets. First and foremost 
is the ferment for change within the Department and 
the Foreign Service. Second is the farsighted and flexible 
character of our basic legislation, beginning with the 
1946 Foreign Service Act and culminating in last year’s 
Hays Bill. Finally, starting with the Hoover Commis- 
sion and reaching through the Herter Committee and 
the recent. American Foreign Service Association re- 
ports, we have on hand the results of a series of very 
helpful studies on how the Department should gear up 
to meet the requirements of a modern diplomacy. There 
has been a great deal of thinking about this problem 
by my predecessors and others in and out of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. Under the leadership 
of my predecessors much preparatory work has been 
done towards implementing the many recommendations 
that have grown out of the earlier studies. 

Many of the ideas I will present today are distilled 
from those earlier efforts. Their newness no longer jars. 
The ground-work for what we seek has been laid. We 
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And let me make another important point. Despite 
this Administration’s marked determination to advance 
this evolution, we will assume that no matter how 
sound our ideas may be, it is not wise to attempt to 
make these changes simply by fiat. 

Rather, our success will be more significant and 
lasting if those most directly affected are involved in 
the creative and implementing process and are con- 
vinced of the wisdom of what is proposed. In the weeks 
immediately ahead therefore, we will set up task forces 
to work on almost all the areas I will talk about today. 
They will be composed of a wide selection of Foreign 
Service and Civil Service employees of this Depart- 
ment — wide in terms of experience, functional specialty 
and age, and they will be assigned specific tasks and 
precise deadlines. 

And I hope that our sources of ideas will not neces- 
sarily be limited to those of you serving as members 
of task forces. I invite everyone in the State Depart- 
ment to pass their thoughts along to the task forces 
or to my office. And I also invite employees of our 
sister foreign affairs agencies to send in suggestions 
through their representatives on the Board of the For- 
eign Service. 
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Let us begin today by taking an honest look at our- 
selves. And wc do not have to- start by being apolo- 
getic. The quality of our personnel — its brain power, 
integrity and dedication — is, I believe, unexcelled any- 
where. 

But from a management point of view, our critics 
have more to go on. They exaggerate of course. But 
to use a modern phrase, management has not been our 
bag. 

At the conclusion of World War II the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service played a major part in 
developing acceptance among their fellow citizens of the 
new role America was necessarily to play in the post- 
war world. But organizationally and managerially, the 
State Department and Foreign Service had, and have 
had ever since, great difficulty in adjusting to the re- 
quirements of that new role. This has been true, despite 
the valiant efforts of a number of our more farsighted 
colleagues. 

As you know, we are an organization which has tra- 
ditionally been comfortable with policy-making and with 
negotiating and promoting that policy abroad. We have 
understood the importance of tact, sensitivity and per- 
suasiveness. But we have tended to be intuitive in 
nature, weak in planning and unenthusiastic about man- 
agement. In retrospect, it is clear that these change- 
resistant instincts have caused a great share of our diffi- 
culties. 

Our problems started in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II, years of enormous creativity on 
the American foreign policy scene, with the develop- 
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Macomber discusses his "Program for the Seventies " before a capacity audience in the Department's West Auditorium. 


of Government began legitimately to play an ever- 
increasing role in U.S. foreign affairs. Unfortunately, 
when faced with these developments, the instinct of the 
traditional foreign policy establishment was to protect 
its exclusiveness and high standards. 

There were reasons for that effort — at a time when 
the new agencies were being staffed with only occa- 
sional adherence to optimum personnel standards. But 
we— the Department and the Service— lost a good deal 
too. We did not participate to the degree we should have 
in the important work of developing these new agencies. 
We were not organized to do so managerially, and we 
did not have the specialists required. We thus began 
“to lose control of the action.” 

Nevertheless, Presidents have continued to look to 
us as their principal staff arm in forging a national 
policy out of the spectrum of diverse, specialized and 
often parochial foreign affairs interests scattered through- 
out our Government. And Presidents have continued 
to expect this Department to insure that our complex 
and wide-ranging governmental activities abroad are 
coordinated and carried out in a manner consistent with 
the policies they have determined. 

But in the intervening years we have, not been as 
systematic, competent and aggressive as we should 
have been in meeting these responsibilities. 

It is true that during these years the Department has 
been led by a series of strong Secretaries . of State, all 
of whom have had remarkable ties of friendship and 
personal influence with their Presidents. But the per- 
sonal influence of Secretaries of State and the insti- 
tutional role played by the Department should not be 
confused. jjSgfe*®. 


many brilliant performances along the way, we have 
not met the challenge of foreign affairs leadership as 
successfully as we might have. Our failure to do so has 
caused frustration. And it has raised a clear prospect: 
either we produce the improvements necessary to meet 
this challenge or, as I have suggested, this will be done 

for us. , , , 

To meet this challenge, we do not need more broad- 
gauged studies for the time being. The ones we have 
provide us with an excellent base from which to move. 
The need is not for more studies of this type but rather 
to implement the ones we have. 

This is not to say, of course, that we are done with 
the need for studies. But the kind we require now are 
of a more specific nature and targeted on specific prob- 
lems. Throughout my talk today I will suggest a number 
of areas where I think, working together, we should 
carry out these more specific studies. 

Let me stress again that the need now is for a joint 
effort to implement what has already been thought out. 
As Secretary Rogers says, “Let’s quit talking about the 
problem and start solving it.” 

IV 

At this point, let’s also put to rest two old arguments 
which have seriously inhibited our modernization, proc- 
ess: (1) whether we should be generalists or specialists, 
and (2) whether we should be strictly policy-makers 
or operators and managers as well. 

Some years back it was often said in this . building 
that the State Department did not run anything well; 
that that was not its capability; that its capability was 
to formulate and promote policy. 

In the intervening years it has become clear that we 
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if we are really going to lead we must also be prepared 
to manage and orchestrate the overall spectrum of our 
nation’s activities abroad. 

*- Regarding the issue of generalist' versus specialist, 
clearly the age of the specialist is here. But while the 
era of the generalist is past, the need for what I call 
the generalist “core” skills is not. In fact the need for 
these skills is greater than ever, and no future officer — 
no matter what his specialty — can afford not to have 
j mastered them. What I am saying therefore is that we 
need more specialists — but all with a command of the 
“core” diplomatic skills. 

By core skills I mean, among others, the ability to 
negotiate a result which is essentially to our advantage 
but which leaves a situation not so unsound or one- 
sided that it will fester and ultimately come undone. 
This is the consummate art of the diplomat, whether 
he is dealing with small matters or great. Another core 
skill is the capacity for objective and penetrating anal- 
ysis. _ Another is that subtle combination of tact, per- 
suasiveness and character which produces the capacity 
to win the confidence of others. Another is the discipline 
of accurate reporting without which any diplomat is 
a menace. Still another is the mastering of foreign 
languages. 

We have done an increasingly good job with language 
training. But on the whole we do not pay enough atten- 
tion to the systematic development and transmission of 
the other core skills. Take the negotiating skill. As it 
is now, each generation tends to learn this on a trial 
and error basis. And when that generation retires and 
a new one comes along, the process is repeated. No 
system can produce instant negotiators, but we can 
I think find more systematic ways to learn this art and 
to use more effectively the experience of one generation 
to help in the development of the next. 

But I said a moment ago that the age of the specialist 
is here. Perhaps the most striking thing about modem 
diplomacy is the. diversity of activities it encompasses — 
both within the State Department and throughout the 
U.S. foreign affairs community. Equally striking there- 
fore is the diversity of skills and knowledge now re- 
quired, both to staff the Department’s own traditional 
functions and also to allow it to carry out its external 
coordinating role. We still need History and Political 
Science majors, but we need much more. We must 
therefore adjust significantly our personnel recruitment 
and development practices. 

And also of course the diversity of personnel and 
function, both in the State Department itself and 
throughout the spectrum of U.S. foreign activities, dra- 
matically underscores the premium we must place on 
the development of coordinating and management skills. 

So if the Department is to perform its leadership role 
in the remaining decades of this century, it must build 
a personnel system which develops specialists, which 
instills the core skills in all personnel regardless of 
specialty and which produces experienced and effective 
managers. 

An important key to accomplishing this is to refine 
and fully institute a “functional specialization” personnel 
system. 

V 

What we have in 
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Deputy Under Secretary Macomber’s address in 
the west auditorium on January 14 evoked a warm 
response from a spokesman for the American For- 
eign Service Association. Said Charles W. Bray, III, 
new Chairman of AFSA’s Board of Directors: 

“While we have not yet had time to examine 
the details of Mr. Macomber’s ‘Program for the 
70’s,’ it appears to be one of the most important 
initiatives taken by the Nixon Administration in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

“We are pleased that Mr. Macomber intends to 
involve a. large number of his employees' in elab- 
orating his program; failure to do so contributed 
importantly to the blunting of previous reform 
efforts. 

“Those of us who have labored in the vineyards 
of reform for almost four years can only welcome 
this sign of the Administration’s commitment to 
constructive change in organization and personnel 
administration.” 


implementation in the next few months, of a five-category 
system. The first four functional specializations would 
be political, economic/commercial, administrative, and 
consular. I will come back to the fifth in a moment. 
From now on we think our basic policy should be to 
recruit officers for one of these specific categories. We 
should ascertain how many recruits we need for each, 
based oh the projections of the five-year manpower 
planning mechanism we intend to develop. In following 
this system I think we can obtain a much wider range 
of background and aptitude than we have had up to 
now in the new officers entering the service. To target 
on the people we want, we would propose to use the 
following devices: 

— the new written examination would emphasize 
aptitude over specific academic knowledge so as to 
broaden the base of candidates. 

— oral examination panels would be divided up by 
functional specialization. 

— a permanent system of recruiters would be estab- 
lished in business schools, universities and through 
the Public Members Association. 

— selection procedures would be considerably short- 
ened so that we do not lose many of our best 
applicants. 

— the idea of joint recruiting with AID, as we already 
do with USIA, would be explored. 

— every effort would be made to supply the applicant 
in advance with sufficient information about the 
nature of, and aptitudes required for, each func- 
tional specialization so that he can make an in- 
formed selection. Moreover, if later in his career 
it appears that his interests and aptitude would 
indicate a shift in specialty, we would be as flexible 
as possible in effecting this. 

— in addition, the panel would be authorized to rec- 
ommend to an applicant that he change his choice 
of specialization, if this seems appropriate as a 
result of its interview with him. , 

While we are on the subject of recruiting, I have 
long felt that we overlook one of the best sources of 
• , . . ,, , , new blood in our own house. Accordingly to borrow 
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who have the wish and aptitude for officer careers. At 
the same time, we shall use our training resources to 
the maximum in filling the education gaps of these 
employees to help them aspire to positions of officer 
nrank. I especially hope that this program will effectively 
supplement our continuing minorities program. 

Turning back to the functional specialization system, 
■with the exception of occasional broadening assign- 
ments in other fields or agencies, most officers recruited 
for a particular specialty will be expected to spend the 
bulk of their careers working in assignments that fall 
into that specialty. They will compete for promotions 
"by specialty and not across the board; officers in a 
given specialty will have the opportunity to rise to the 
top echelon of each specialty and the way will be kept 
clear for that purpose. 

For example, we are not going to appoint political 
specialists Consuls General as consolation prizes if they 
iail to become Ambassadors or Deputy Chiefs of Mis- 
sion. We believe that most important consular posts 
should be held open for consular specialists. 

And those officers in all fields demonstrating execu- 
tive talent will be moved across specialty lines and will 
provide a pool of managers for program direction posi- 
tions, but I will return to this in a moment. 

We will expect the four basic personnel specializa- 
tions — that is Political, Economic/Commercial, Admin- 
istrative and Consular — to be manned largely by Foreign 
Service Officers. You are all familiar, of course, with 
the type of work normally performed by each of these 
groups and I need not elaborate further on it here. I t 
would like to stress, however, that in the future in all 
four categories we are going to expect a greater effort 
and competence in trade promotion. And in two of 
our personnel specializations — Consular and Economic/ . 
Commercial — trade promotion will be a responsibility 
equal to any other they carry. 

I said earlier we plan to have a fifth personnel spe- 
cialization. We suggest that the fifth specialty be 
manned however by Foreign Service Reserve Unlimited 
Officers (FSRU’s), a category which we now have 
available to us under the provisions of last year’s far- 
sighted Hays Bill. This category will be reserved for 
scientific specialists, doctors, nurses, security officers, 
communicators, building engineers, permanent faculty 
members of the Foreign Service Institute, and other spe- 
cialists with unique skills who are going to play a 
permanent and important part in our career system. 

Under our present thinking no one will be eligible 
for an FSRU appointment who is not prepared to serve 
abroad. However, the ratio of time spent abroad and 
in the United States will vary markedly from the FSO 
specialty areas. 

FSRU’s will be included in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement system and will be subject to selection-out. 

But the rules for selection-out, time in grade, and so 
on will be much more flexible than in the four “line” 
specialties. 

As I have said, we want the five categories manned 
by FSO’s and FSRU’s. Officers who are presently in 
the GS system and Foreign Service Staff Officers will 
be invited to convert their status. We hope many of 
them will convert where their work clearly fits into one 
of the five specialty areas. For example, it would seem 


make excellent Foreign Service Officers in the consular 

is their decision, and it will be respected and accepted 
without prejudice to them. But in the future we would 
expect new recruits for these areas of specialization to 
be Foreign Service Officer personnel. 

Before proceeding with the conversions I have men- 
tioned, however, we will need to complete, on a priority 
basis, the updating of an inventory of our needs in each 
of the five State Department specializations. 

In the process of developing this inventory, we intend 
to emerge with a projected five year rolling personnel 
plan — always set up five years ahead, but reviewed and 
altered on an annual basis. 

After comparing our requirements with the number 
of Foreign Service Officers now in those specialty areas, 
we will look at the number of additional persons we 
need in each one and at what the appropriate grade 
levels should be for each existing opening. After we 
have identified the number and levels of openings, we 
will fill them by lateral entry from our GS and those 
of our FSR and Foreign Service Staff Officers who are 
interested in converting. 

Let me say parenthetically a word to the FSR’s with- 
out re-employment rights. Those officers, unlike Civil 
Service and Foreign Service staff personnel, are not 
in a position to retain their present status indefinitely, 
even if they wish to do so. Not only is there a legislative 
time limit running on their reserve appointments, but 
more immediately we are under instructions to reduce 
the total number of employees in the Department be- 
tween now and June 30. Some FSR’s will become 
eligible for integration into the FSO and FSRU special- 
ties, but some others regrettably will have to leave the 
Department. 

We will, of course, continue to have many Civil 
Service colleagues in important positions in the Depart- 
ment which do not have counterparts abroad, such as, 
for example, our lawyers, intelligence specialists and 
other types of specialists. In the clerical and secretarial 
area we shall also continue to have many Civil Service 
employees who for family or other reasons cannot serve 
abroad. We will thus continue to be deeply dependent 
on both officer and clerical-level Civil Service personnel. 
And management must insure that their interests are 
appropriately supported and protected. 

Before leaving the subject of personnel resources, a 
word is in order about regular lateral entry into the 
career FSO and FSRU ranks. And this is quite apart 
from the special conversion program I have just spoken 
of in connection with the installing, over the next few 
months, of our five-category functional specialization 
system. Our problem in the past has been the erratic 
use of lateral entry. It is obviously not helpful to a 
career system to insert into it widely-fluctuating num- 
bers of outside personnel from year to year, thus fore- 
closing promotional opportunities. 

On the other hand, our system becomes isolated and 
weakened if it does not, on a -regular basis, infuse itself 
at the middle and senior levels — in a limited but con- 
stant way — with talents and experience developed out- 
side. We should plan for the day, therefore, when we 
can absorb on an annual and steady basis a relatively 
unfluctuating number of lateral entrants — thereby help- 
ing to preserve an openness in our system without dis- 
rupting the pace of normal career advancement. 
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as many as possible of the excellent officers in the vul- 
nerable FSR position I have just alluded to. 

We will also have to provide a more satisfactory 
means of appointing a few high-level personal assistants 
to Presidential appointees. This type of official, who 
moves in and out of the Department as the party in 
power changes, clearly does not fit into our permanent 
career appointment system nor on the other hand should 
he be limited to a 5-year Foreign Service Reserve ap- 
pomtment. A more flexible device, reminiscent of the 
dd Schedule-C authority, must be found to appoint 
such officials for the duration of their principals’ tenure. 

I am pleased to report that USIA and AID have 
agreed, at the request of the Board of the Foreign 
Service, to explore the possibility of further developing 
and formalizing similar functional specialization per- 
sonnel systems in their organizations. What we hope to 
end up with is a family of personnel systems so com- 
patible and interchangeable that it is academic whether 
they are merged into one system or not. 

VI 


VII 
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But basic to our program for the 70’s is not just the 
development of specialization on the one hand, and the 
mastering of the core diplomatic skills in all specialties 
on the other. There is, as I have already indicated, an 
equally critical need to be met by our personnel system. 
That is to develop managers, people at the senior execu- 
tive level who are capable by training and experience 
ot managing the overall foreign affairs efforts of the 
United States. 

An absolutely essential requirement for our future 
Ambassadors, Deputy Chiefs of Mission, Assistant Sec- 
retanes, Deputy Assistant Secretaries and counterparts 
in our sister agencies is the. capacity,. to manage. They 
will have to be more than very successful substantive 
officers. That type of experience will not be enough 
to prepare them for the basic management responsibili- 
ties of coordinating and orchestrating inherent in these 
top positions. 

The. key to our system, then, will be to spot our 
potential managers early and, having identified them, to 
insure that they have a chance to be tested by expe- 
rience m management. Our interchange of personnel 
will not be limited to functional specialties within the 
Department. There is greater management experience 
found in AID and USIA than in many sections 
of the State Department. This type of experience also 
gives our people a better understanding of the workings 
and objectives of our sister agencies — and those agencies 
are not going to accept fully our orchestrating and 
coordinating role unless they are also convinced that 
we fully understand their work. 

Conversely, AID and USIA officers would gain from 
experience in this Department, which would give them 
a better understanding of our own objectives and meth- 
ods. In the process we hope to broaden significantly the 
base of career officers from which to select executives 
for senior management positions. In other words, while 
a majority of top diplomatic assignments will continue 
to come out of our Department, they will not be limited 
to this source, and we will be looking across the range 
of eleven or twelve AID-State-USIA specializations in 
our search for senior executive talent. 


Within our own specialization categories, we think 
we can get younger officers, off to a faster and more 
interesting start by beginning cross-specialty and other 
agency assignments earlier and by lowering position 
levels to provide more meaningful job experience for 
junior and mid-career officers. This effort is important 
because cumulative experience in the craft of diplomacy, 
in the exercise of management and in the mastery of 
specialization is. a key commodity this institution must, 
in the national interest, steadily supply. And we cannot 
afford to waste time in starting our young officers in 
the process of getting this experience. 

But the reverse of the coin is that it makes no sense 
to sacrifice older and more experienced officers — just 
on a “youth must be served” basis. We are going to 
keep the promotion channels unclogged. We are going 
to correct the top-heavy character of our system. We 
shall be ever on the lookout for older officers who have 
lost their drive. But let’s keep our perspective. It is our 
more experienced and senior officers who are our princi- 
pal current assets in the immediate effort each day to 
protect the interests of our country and to keep the 
world from unleashing its megatons. Neither youthful 
impatience nor the responsibility and natural enthu- 
siasm that management has for the rapid development 
of younger officers’ potential must blind us to that fact. 

There is one caveat to what I have just said however, 
and it is this. Older and more experienced officers do' 
not seem to have natural advantages in the critical areas 
of creativity and innovation. Here, clearly, our younger 
officers should feel neither humility nor inhibition. In 
fact, it can be argued that creativity can better come 
from those who do not already know too many reasons 
why too many things won’t work. I will return to this 
problem of creativity in a moment. For now, suffice it 
to say to my younger colleagues: “The sky’s the limit. 

J Let s see what you can do!” 

VIII 

A career development system is only as sound as its 
performance appraisal and promotion policies. Our pres- 
ent performance evaluation system is inadequate for an 
era in which we are encouraging professional specializa- 
tion, and even more important, initiative and assertive 
leadership. We will therefore want to take a hard look 
at our evaluation procedures, and also find better ways 
to assure the promotion of officers displaying these 
qualities. ® 

Now let me say a word with respect to retirement 
and selection-out. I am very pleased that legislation 
pending before Congress will give FSO’s the same bene- 
fits that their Civil Service colleagues receive, and will 
make early retirement fairer and more attractive. 

However, this development will not entirely solve the 
problem of senior congestion in the Department. The 
rank structure of our Service resembles an inverted 
pear, and it has become more misshapen in recent years. 

As a result, we have had to recommend, and the Board 
of the Foreign Service and the Secretary have approved: 

■recommending legislation to the Congress reducing 
the mandatory retirement age for Career Minister! 
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—be prepared to use section 519 of the Foreign 
service Act which permits the retirement of former 
Ambassadors for whom there are no longer suit- 
able positions available. 

— continue to use selection-out. 

— facilitate early retirement by searching for ways 
to improve our “counseling-out” and outplacement 
services and if possible, obtain authority for mone- 
tary incentives as well. 

Even these measures, however, may not solve the 
fundamental problem. If not, we will want to turn to 
such otner means as providing retirement annuities for 
noreign Service personnel who have completed 20 years 
of service. We do not want to attract people who are 
only interested in a 20-year career, but because of the 
competitiveness of our system, we want to provide fairly 
for good men and women who will be with us only that 
length of time. J 

Finally, there are a number of problems involving 
personnel prerequisites we plan to look into For ex- 
ample : 

—there are inequities between the Civil Service and 
the Foreign Service transfer allowances. 

-we hope to extend education allowances abroad to 
cover kindergarten. 

—widows of Foreign Service personnel who die 
abroad should continue to receive housing and 
other allowances for a reasonable period of ad- 
justment. 

— additional medical benefits are needed. 

—the Civil Service Commission has been considering 
a number of improvements which we fully support 
for our own GS employees; for example, optional 
retirement after 30 years regardless of age and a full 
2 % annual retirement compensation rate. 

Before leaving the subject of personnel, I would like 
to announce an important new position. As a result 
of a recommendation made by the American Foreign 
Service Association and the Board of Foreign Service 
we have authorized the establishment of an Office of 
Welfare and Grievances in the Department of State. 

Dire . ctor 11 J be a senior, able and highly respected 
officer who will have wide authority to investigate and 
advise on personnel grievances and wrongs. His name 

TnH If an f, OUnced sh . ortI y> his scope will be unlimited, 
and he will report directly to me. 

IX 

Now let me turn to certain non-personnel aspects of 
the way we manage our affairs. Here again, as a result 
o earlier studies, we already have a great many useful 

to C ch^ose n from. nS ° rganization and management 

„ There have been a number of suggestions made with 
respect to re-organizing the top structure of the Depart- 
ment, and the Secretary is considering certain possi- 
bilities m this regard at the present time. 

However that may develop, I hope we can maintain 
the principle that a career officer would always occupy 
X f east ° n ° of either the current Under Secretary or 
Deputy Under Secretary positions, and that an incom- 

o n f g i*r tr f° n WOUl - d retain at least one occupant 
Hnnf f P f ?or positions. A number of administra- 
tions have resisted the idea of a “Permanent Under 


Secretary” and Stl ~ & a ^ 
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. - range of choice with regard 

to its selection of top management personnel, while at 
the same time preserving an element of continuity. 

X 

But as any bureaucrat knows, changes in tables of 
organization, significant as they may be, are never final 
and never finally solve basic management problems. 

More fundamental to management success are: first, 
the attitudes and approach that managers at all levels 
bring to their jobs and instill in those about them; and 
second, the management tools we are continually devel- 
opmg and making available throughout our organization. 

Here again however, there are no final answers, for 
the process of improving management must always be 
a continuing one. But our “Program for the 70’s” can 
establish goals, identify areas to work on and directions 
to move in. 

With respect to attitudes and approach, let us recog- 
nize that, while persistence and consistency are im- 
portEint in foreign policy, an essential key to our ability 
to lead lies in whether we produce ideas. We are quite 
effective in coming up with short-term practical ideas 
bince that creative period following World War II 
however, our record for producing new ideas of long- 
term significance is not a notable one. 

. Even wdh respect to short-term tactical ideas, it is 
important that we find improved ways to insure that 
we come up with them before we are overtaken by 
events. If we can get the jump on situations, if our 
ideas are sound, and we are aggressive and persuasive 
m asserting them, we will lead. If not, others will. So 
timely as well as longer term creativity lies at the heart 
ot our problem and becomes a major goal. 

-It is the job of management to establish conditions 
designed to promote such creativity. One obvious way 
is to give all our people more time to focus on new 
ideas, alternative solutions and imaginative tactics. But 
messages to and from the field are so voluminous that 
officers here and abroad do not have this essential time. 
We want officers m the field to report less — to send a 
minimum of fragmentary factual reporting— and to have 

£r r nn U r,- l ? r T ki * g S ontacts > for creative thinking, 
for analytical and reflective reporting. This, along with 

ffimon n h^H re m me f ° r CT ? ativc thinkin £> by our Wash- 
gton-based officers, is the objective of the reporting 
reduction operation currently underway. 

The Open Forum Panel has been a useful new device 
tor encouraging more innovative thinking and more 
constructive dissent. But we must find additional ways 
to insure that officers at all levels are more effective 
m developing alternatives to the ideas of others before 
final decisions are taken. As I have suggested, we would 
lixe to gear promotions more closely to the display of 
these qualities. We will also wish to examine clearance 
procedures to see what can be done to prevent their 
stifling dissent and creativity. 

But however much we succeed in stimulating creativ- 
ity, we must also develop more fully the management 
instruments available to us. g 

To begin with, we have seen the evolution of what 
are now known as the Under Secretaries Committee 
arffi the Interdepartmental Groups. They are chaired 
respectively by the Under Secretary of State and our 
regional Assistant Secretaries and now play a critical 
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present us With an important onporfi- 'ty to strengthen 
through our performance the pn^— fiyfi, .leads " 

roie we coftf*p«?\fl|Cfc& fan K - 
ing departmental executive on the National Security 
Council is the Secretary of State. 

To strengthen our performance, we are developing 
a new staff on the 7 th floor known -as the Planning and 
Coordination Staff. Its duties are to provide policy 
analysis and advice for the Secretary on the near and 
long-term implications of important policy issues 

Second, it backstops the work of the Under Secre- 
taries Committee which, in addition to being an integral 
part of the NSC machinery, is the senior operational 
loreign policy committee in the Government. 

.™’ h backstops our other activities in connection 
with the NSC, namely the work of the Secretary, of the 
members of the NSC Review Group, and of the As- 
chaff 11 SeCretaries with the interdepartmental groups they 

Next, it performs the traditional long-range planning 
functions of the former Policy Planning Staff 

The Executive Secretariat is the other half of what 
m r lg c. be T cal l ed the Executive Office of the Secretary 
ot State. Its functions — the coordinating of day-to-day 
operations and monitoring priorities of time allocation 
tor the 7th floor officials — are extremely important. 

ti?°c nCCtl .° n Wlth , , latter function, we all know 
that the Secretary and Under Secretary must necessarily 
spend much of their time dealing with important crises 
of the moment. When time is left over from such fire 
brigade exercises, the natural tendency is to turn to 
matters which aggressive desk officers and aggressive 
Assistant Secretaries have gotten before them. This may 
mean that the 7th floor is responsive to the most ener- 
getic quarters of the Department rather than to the 
areas, which on a priority basis most need their attention. 

It is the job of the Secretariat to make sure this does 
not happen, that top management’s attention is directed 
to what from an over-view appears to have priority. 

I have referred to the Assistant Secretary-level Inter- 
departmental Groups. Here, as in other activities we 
chair, we cannot and should not operate as a czar. But 
^ S cA rOU r? S re P rcsent a promising leadership tool for 
* n f t a e i Etepartment as well as a very useful manage- 
ment tool for the Department and all other IG members. 

In the days ahead we will also want to carry these 
management concepts and tools more effectively down 
to the country . director level. At that level, the leader- 

°^f- a i0n ' 1S n ] ore f° rm al and much of its success 
will continue to depend on the skill with which the 
Country Director operates and on his ability to win 
the confidence of others in the foreign affairs commu- 
nity dealing with his country at that level. 

One of our foremost needs, in order to strengthen the 
Departments leadership performance in these inter- 

nf P n r ^ n !f n r a - act ' vltl . es > is t0 fin d more systematic ways 
or (1J defining foreign policy objectives, (2) establish- 
ing priorities, and (3) allocating resources eSiaDmn 

...Ml . • . - 


ing as a full time overall “Deputy Manager” of the 

[^DPB^WS^'RSBQapO^fiQOOffdffr management arrange- 
U menfto meet {1118*11000; 

We will also wish to explore, among other things 
the maturing and expanded use of an extremely prom- 
ising management device known as the CASP the 

Country Analysis and Strategy Paper prepared annually 
on every country in Latin America. 

. CAST is an interdepartmental policy document ini— 
hated annually by the Ambassador and the Country 
learn and then reviewed and approved in Washington 
y the Assistant Secretary, Interdepartmental Group. 
It relates desired policy to resources. Its preparation 
is timed to precede the field program budget submissions 
ot all agencies so that policy and operations are joined 
f[ om . l \ e ver y start of the planning cycle. It requires 
the Ambassador and his Country Team staff — and in 
Washington, the Assistant Secretary and Country Direc- 
or and their, counterparts in the other foreign affairs 
agencies-— -to identify U.S. interests, to state objectives, 
to estabhsh priorities and to make judgments on basic 
U.S. strategy as it relates to the current situation and 
near-term prospects. Thus, the CASP associates policy 
planning with decision making, and objectives with 
budgeted strategies. 

In addition, the CASP principle can be expanded to 
a region-wide concept and can serve as a further man- 
agement tool for establishing priorities on a region-wide 
oasis. 

Now, I am not suggesting that the CASP is a com- 
pletely matured system or exactly adaptable to other 
areas. We will ask other bureaus to develop similar 
management tools, however, geared to their own require- 
ments— and we are pleased to see that the Bureau of 
African Affairs presently has such an effort underway 
Our earlier experiment with the Defense-derived “Com- 
prehensive Country Programing System” was not a 
happy one We feel, nevertheless, that the CASP type 
of approach may be a more practical way to help 
achieve what the CCPS was designed to accomplish. P 
Without waiting for the full implementation of a 

Sriwm Pe SyStem ’ the S< t cretar y ha s decided to initiate 
early this year an annual posture statement. This will 

be on the state, of our foreign relations,” and similar 
to those statements issued in recent years by the Defense 
Department These will not be easy to produce but it is 
important that the Department’s voice be clearly heard 
in this annual exercise. Eventually the matured CASP 
system, over and above its value as a management tool 
hould greatly facilitate the preparation of these annual 
posture statements. Udi 


a wiJ1 Particularly wish to work with the regional 
ww a *vl ^retanes here, because it is at this level 


, uwttuat 11 15 a i inis lew 

where the need is especially important. The trend now is 
for Deputy Assistant Secretaries to follow either specific 

often th^ h j PCClfic j ss A ues : This mea ns that all too 
eIse in ffi? a R pressed Assistant Secretary has no one 
him in I Bureau primarily responsible for assisting 
him m assessing bureau-wide objectives, priorities and 
resources. We will . wish, therefore, to explore the de- 
sira nty of thj^j^ p^g^t A- 
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Turning . now to the field, we are initiating a major 
and searching review of the role and functions of our 
missions. We shall review the functions and 
activities of the Government overseas— in priority 
order— with a view to achieving a better balance among 
agency representatives and to eliminate all but essentia! 
activities. And we intend to strengthen our controls 
over the numbers of American and local positions re- 
quired by all agencies in the field. 

ait" 1 ? 6 '? a ^ 6 ’ course > certain functions common to 

bo\ht a Si Ut We u 1USt rccognize that °m interests, 
both in character and in intensity, vary enormously 

posts the traditional 
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embassy organization is outmoded W 'itend to en- 
courage p 0 ^^h jmy?Wfo2 n . ( W 

flexibly m solving special problems which arise in meet- 
ing mission goals. As the President said in his December 


letter to all Ambassadors, the Chief of the U.S. Diplo- 
matic Mission has “full responsibility to direct and 
coordinate the activities and operations of all its ele- 
ments.” 


A- 


XII 

Another basic management question is how we deter- 
mine our strong points and our weaknesses. We need, 
I believe, a much enlarged concept of inspection and 
evaluation which would encompass not only our efforts, 
but also those of our sister agencies. Not only do we 
wish to be sure that all components of our Embassy 
are performing in a coordinated and effective way, but 
also that our Embassies are sensitively attuned to the 
most subtle shifts in the President’s policies. 

Furthermore, I think the time has come again to use 
the inspection process to evaluate our domestic opera- 
tions. Some of these will be looked at once every few 
years. We will wish, however, to inspect certain domestic 
operations each year. 

XIII 

We would like to strengthen the Foreign Service 
Institute’s capacity to provide training, on a reimbursable 
basis, for the other foreign affairs agencies — thus mov- 
ing its role more in the direction of an overall national 
institute for the foreign affairs community. We have 
been quite successful, in this respect, in the way we 

have trained a wide selection of Government employees 

for service in Viet-Nam. Drawing on this experience, 
therefore, we plan to explore the possibility of setting 
up, again on a reimbursable basis, regional training 
centers at the Institute similar in aim and scope to the 
Viet-Nam Training Center. 

We will wish to use FSI as our principal in-house 
training arm to strengthen the knowledge of our func- 
tional specialists. The Institute already has considerable 
capacity for this, but we will wish to strengthen it in 
certain specific areas. I have in mind, for example, the 
importance of all officers in all our functional special- 
ties — especially those in the economic and consular 
specializations— -acquiring a mastery of trade promotion 
techniques. I believe the Institute can be of consider- 
able help here. 


we are thinking of establishing a series of scholar- 

m ilar to last month’s 
successful pilot project in African studies. In recent 
years, we have sent a good many of our officers to 
universities, either as Diplomats-in-Residence or for 
specialized training. We shall continue to do this, among 
other reasons, because such contacts are needed to 
expose the Department to fresh ideas and new insights. 

On the subject of outside contacts, we plan to explore 
the idea of a State Department Fellows Program which, 
like the scholar-diplomat seminars, was suggested by 
the Foreign Service Association and the International 
Studies Association. Under the Fellows Program we 
would exchange some of our best mid-career officers 
with men in comparable positions in business, the foun- 
dations and the communications media. We recognize 
there are conflict-of-interest problems to be worked out. 
But in the spirit of the President’s Executive Inter- 
change Program with private industry, we would hope 
at least to be able to send some of our officers on 
training assignments with business firms. 

XIV 

There is an important area of management I have 
not mentioned: our efforts to modernize information 
handling. Although it is generally known that we use 
computers for such things as personnel data manage- 
ment and accounting, I am sure many of you don’t 
know that this “old-fashioned” Department uses its mod- 
ern computer in a growing number of substantive ways. 
We have a good many specialists in the building who 
know a lot about computers. But we do not have nearly 
enough substantive officers who know what a computer 
can and cannot do. 

Finally, in the field of administrative services, we 
need to continue: 

- — improving the efficiency of joint administrative sup- 
port in the field. 

seeking ways of offering better health and exercise 
facilities .to our employees. 

— developing a modern program for dealing with the 
travel explosion we are facing in the 1970’s. 

—recommending to Congress the elimination of the 
visa requirement for 90-day visitors to the U.S. 
for business and pleasure. 

—improving the security of foreign missions in Wash- 
ington and the security of our personnel in certain 
areas overseas. 


The Institute is also interested in putting greater 
stress, on training in modern management and executive 
techniques, as well as in developing courses to strength- 
en — perhaps through the case study method — knowledge 
of the core skills. 

We will wish to continue to support the Institute’s 
valuable and highly successful program to upgrade 
clerical and secretarial skills, thus both strengthening 
the resources of the Department and facilitating pro- 
motions for many valued employees. 

There is one special training imperative I should 
mention, and that is the American public’s need — and 
right — to know more about our foreign affairs estab- 
lishment, the policy issues and the men and women 
who serve their country. As one way of meeting this 
need, we should do a better job of developing trained 
public speakers. 

We also want to expand our resources by tapping 
the vast reservoir of talent and experience in the non- 
governmental 2tH51H18Wg<M 


upgrading our foreign affairs communications 
around the world. 

—studying the relative merits of accrual and obli- 
gating budgeting systems. 

— examining the alternatives available to use with 
respect to the future strengthening of the Foreign 
Service Retirement Fund. 

— examining the feasibility and desirability of cen- 
tralizing in Washington most of the budget and 
fiscal work, as well as some of the other adminis- 
trative work, now done in the field. 

XV 

You have been most patient in hearing me out. 

One does not ordinarily think of the development 
of management and organization as a great adventure. 
The effort we are embarked on, however, is just that 
And working together, I am convinced we can produce 
a modern dynamic diplomatic establishment fully geared 
to the challenges ahead. 
k -F®P®2^OG5^aft0t^0di80O^llin^ less. 
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EARLY START-Foreign Service and Civil Service Officers, representatives of USIA and AID, and a Public Member are among 
the members of Task Force VI (Recruitment and Employment), the first task force to be organized following the recent address 
by Deputy Under Secretary William 8. Macomber, Jr., on "Management Strategy: A Program for the 70 s. Two more mem- 
bers, representing the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, will be named later. Shown at their first meet- 
ing on February 5 are, left to right, Martin Packman, INR; Stephen Whilden, Open Forum; Dr. Jessie Colson, FSl; Ambassador 
Winthrop G. Brown, Chairman; Morton Abramowitz, U. Standing, left to right, are James Matz, E; Robert McClenahan, 
Public Member; Frederick Quinn, USIA; John H. Stutesman, Jr., PER/REC, Executive Secretary; and Donald McCue, EA. Not 
present when the photo was taken were Joel Bernstein, AID, and Michael Yohn, ARA. 


Task Forces Begin Work on Departments New Management Program 


The Department has established 
13 special task forces to adopt plans 
for implementing the program an- 
nounced in Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration William B. Ma- 
comber, Jr.’s January 14 speech, 
“Management Strategy: A Program 
for the Seventies.” (See News Let-' 
ter, January.) 

Chairmen of the task forces were 
announced January 28 and on Febru- 
ary 3 they or their representatives 
met with Mr. Macomber to map 
plans for their work. 

Members of the task forces will 
include Foreign Service and Civil 
Service employees of the Department. 

In announcing the selection of the 
Chairmen on January 28, Mr. Ma- 
comber pointed out that “where ap- 
propriate, membership will include 
persons from other parts of the for- 
eign affairs community, as well as 
some advisors from outside the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The areas of responsibility and 
the chairmen of the 13 task forces 
are as follows: 


and 


hincy, Ambassador to Gha- VIII. The Role of the Country Di- 
rector 

Chairman — James W. Spain, 
former Country Director for 
Pakistan-Afghanistan. 

IX. Openness 

Chairman — Arthur A. Hart- 
man, Deputy Director for 
Coordination, Planning and 
Coordination Staff 
X. Foreign Service Institute 

Chairman — William H. Bru- 
beck, Director, Special Staff 
for Nigeria, Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs 

XI. Role and Functions of U.S. 
Diplomatic Missions 
Chairman — L. Dean Brown, 
Ambassador to the Republic 
of Senegal 

XII.' Management Evaluation Sys- 
tem 

Chairman- — George S. Spring- 
steen, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs 

XIII. Management Tools 

Chairman — Robert A. Hur- 
witch, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
, retary, Bureau of Inter- 


na 

II. Performance Appraisal 
Promotion Policies 
Chairman — Joseph J. Jova, US 
Representative to the Orga- 
nization of American States 
(OAS) 

III. Personnel Requirements and 
Resources 

Chairman — Frederick Irving, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

IV. Personnel Training 
Chairman — Samuel W. Lewis; 

Member, Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy, Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute 

V. Personnel Perquisites 

Chairman — Frank S. Wile, 
Personnel Director, Bureau 
of European Affairs 

VI. Recruitment and Employment 
Chairman — Winthrop G. 
Brown, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

VII. Stimulation of Creativity 

Chairman — Chris G. Petrow, 
Country Director, Mexico, 
Bureau of Inter-American 


I. Career Management and As- 
signment Policies Under Func- 
tional Specialization 

ChairiAp^QVfeiSilr^liVf^eitegte 2001/08/02lai£slA-RDP82-00357R00080018006't^ican Affairs 
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